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Drinking by College Students 


Some 15,750 college students in 27 colleges have re- 
ported their habits of drinking alcoholic beverages to the 
Center of Alcohol Studies, Yale University, and the in- 
formation is published in a thorough book by Robert 
Straus and Selden D. Bacon (Drinking in College, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1953. $4.00). The col- 
leges were selected to “represent different types” of in- 
stitution and are in all regions of the U. S. A. “Within 
each college a sample was obtained for the survey by 
selecting class groups which approximated the total stu- 
dent body with respect to distribution according to sex, 
college year, and major field of study.” 

“The survey of drinking in college deals with an age 
group of particular significance, for these students are 
at an age when drinking starts for many people. Because 
first experiences are fresh in their minds, it is easier 
for them than for older persons to identify purposes, 
pressures, sanctions, and reactions associated with early 
drinking.” 

“Our data come from a portion of one segment of 
American society; they are not a representative sample of 
that society or of that segment... . There is other evi- 
dence indicating that for most groups in the population 
drinking habits change with age. . . . No systematic 
studies have ever been made of who drinks in our 
society.” 

The Figures 

Twenty-six per cent of the students—inen and women 
—stated that they were abstainers, and the larger group 
of 74 per cent reported drinking alcoholic beverages to 
some extent. 

“There were twice as many abstainers among the wo- 
men (39 per cent) as among the men (20 per cent) who 
took part in the survey.” 

Marked differences were reported among the institu- 
tions. In one college, 98 per cent of the male students 
reported drinking ; at another, only 55 per cent. “Female 
students showed an even greater range,” from 95 per cent 
at one institution to 20 per cent at another. Among wo- 
men in Southern Negro, public co-educational colleges, 
only 40 per cent reported using alcoholic beverages ; while 
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in private non-sectarian colleges for women, 89 per cent 
reported drinking. 

There was much more drinking among students from 
high-income families than from the low. “Among those 
students whose family income is $10,000 or more, 86 per 
cent of the men and 79 per cent of the women drink. The 
incidence of use varies directly with income down to 66 
per cent of the men and 30 per cent of the women for 
those with family incomes below $2,500.” 

“Among the religious groups where negative sanctions 
prevail, there are many more female than male abstainers, 
This suggests, as in the case of similar differences ac- 
cording to type of college, that as pressures against drink- 
ing in a college group are stronger they are more effective 
for women students than for men.” 

Most consumers of alcoholic beverages used them only 
once a week: 79 per cent of the men consumers, and 90 
per cent of the women. 

Forty-three per cent of the male users and 53 per cent 
of the women consumers drank no more frequently than 
once a month. 

About 95 per cent of the consumers used small or me- 
dium amounts of wine at one sitting; 9C per cent of con- 
sumers used small and medium amounts of beer at one 
sitting ; 71 per cent of the men and 93 per cent of women 
consumed small and medium amounts of distilled spirits 
at one sitting. 

Venturing ‘a guess,” the authors state that “six per 
cent of the male student drinkers and at most one per 
cent of the women manifest positive signs of being po- 
tential problem drinkers,” probably about the same as in 
the general adult population. 

“The proportion of students who drink frequently and 
heavily is very small.” 

Forty-six per cent of students with both parents ab- 
stainers did not drink alcoholic beverages. 

Eighty-nine per cent of students with both parents 
drinking were drinkers themselves. 


Advice and Influence 

Students receive advice from many sources with re- 
spect to drinking. About half the students have been ad- 
vised to abstain. Students reported that they respected 
parental advice more than any other. The students re- 
ported that they generally rejected advice from teachers 
and clergymen. Students usually resented advice from 
students who were abstainers. 

It would appear that parental example was more con- 
vincing than any other influence ; also, that students gen- 
erally drank as they did—with moderation—hecause of 
prevailing custom on their campuses and in communities. 
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Drinking and Sexual Behavior 


The relation of drinking to sexual behavior is consid- 
ered with professional restraint and is interpreted some- 
what in terms of paradox. Since Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
at least, it has been believed that “much drink may be 
said to be an equivocator with lechery.” 

“Alcohol . . . is a depressant which has the psychologi- 
cal effect of relaxing inhibitions,” say the authors. “Of 
all the inhibitions imposed on individuals by our society, 
those in the sphere of sexual activity are among the 
strongest.” 

“Alcohol may facilitate the temporary lowering of bar- 
riers to sexual activity.” But “it should not be assumed 
that it will necessarily or always have this effect. 

“Far from it. The act of drinking alcoholic beverages. 
it is clear from student responses . . . can itself specifi- 
cally provoke anxiety about sexual behavior. The very act 
of drinking or the intent to drink may immediately acti- 
vate increased anxieties and controls; this effect will vary 
with individuals and situations. .. . 

“The relaxing and tension-lowering functions of alcohol 
are effective with small amounts, and their effect increases 
to a point of eventual unconsciousness, if the amount of 
alcohol in the body continues to increase.” 


On A Double Standard 


In the minds of a “substantial numbers” of students 
responding there was a “double standard” with respect to 
drinking that was related to sexual behavior. These stu- 
dents “would allow a greater degree of freedom in drink- 
ing to men or boys than to women or girls. One of the 
basic beliefs underlying this double standard is illustrated 
by statements on the types of behavior students associate 
with drinking which ‘goes too far.’ About a third of these 
comments concerned morally unacceptable sexuai |:chav- 
ior, either implying or explicitly stating the belief that 
drinking by women is associated with increased vulner- 
ability to sexual advances.” 


Religious Affiliation 


Drinking among persons affiliated with the Latter Day 
Saints, popularly known as the Mormon bodies, was much 
lower than in any other category. Among these, only 23 
per cent of the women and 54 per cent of the men re- 
ported they were users of alcoholic beverages. The users 
in other groups were as follows: Protestants, 77 per cent 
of men, and 60 per cent of women; Roman Catholic, 90 
per cent of men, and 78 per cent of women; Jews, 94 per 
cent of men, and 94 per cent of women. 


“The differences are consistent with the different sanc- 
tions on drinking. .. . The various Protestant denomina- 
tions are divided on this issue; some strongly oppose 
drinking while others tolerate moderate use of alcoholic 
beverages. Mormons are noted for severe prohibitions.” 


“Among Protestants who attend church weekly (both 
men and women) abstainers equal or outnumber drinkers, 


while drinkers prevail among the irregular or nonchurch- 
goers.” 


“From these data it should not be hastily concluded 
that religious sanctions, by themselves, are directly in- 
fluencing the drinking practices of young people adhering 
to the particular faith. It is possible that religious partici- 
pation and incidence of drinking are both reflections of 
more basic factors with which they are associated in 
common,” 

“The use of alcoholic beverages is a social phenomenon, 
a custom. . . . College men or women do not select their 


parents, their sex, or their ethnic affiliations; and few 
determine their religious affiliation or the income or drink- 
ing behavior of their parents. Yet even these few factors, 
especially when combined, may be seen to be of consider- 
able importance in determining what behavior is likely 
to be adopted.” 


Frustrated Teachers and Clergymen 


“Ministers, teachers, lawmakers, and others have been 
continually frustrated in trying to develop better tech- 
niques for meeting drinking problems,” because they have 
usually approached all problems as one. 

For those who wish to control or change drinking prac- 
tice the conception of drinking as a custom “can hardly 
he overestimated.” 

“There are levels of drinking behavior dominated by 
socio-cultural forces, other levels which can be manipu- 
lated by guidance and tools of reason, and still other levels 
that may be reached only by emotional and social” recon- 
struction of the individual. 

The recognition of these should make possible (a) the 
elimination of present practice of making every approach 
on all levels, and (b) the development of “techniques for 
a defined purpose.” 

“Methods useful for controlling the extent of drinking 
are apt to appear to nondrinkers as invitations to drink. 

“Methods apparently appropriate for alcoholism or for 
chronic drunkenness are irrelevant for nondrinkers and 
often rebound with unfortunate effects upon normal 
drinkers.” 


Young Drug Addicts 


“One may view drug addiction among adolescents as 
one symptom of a deep-seated social malaise of large 
cities--a malaise which may manifest itself through other 
symptoms, also, such as truancy, gang warfare, and de- 
linquency,” stated Frank Fremont-Smith, one of the par- 
ticipants in conferences called by the New York Academy 
of Medicine, the proceedings of which were published in 
Drug Addiction among Adolescents (New York, The 
Blakiston Company, 1953. $4.00). Dr. Fremont-Smith 
is medical director of the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation, 
which assisted the Academy in holding the conferences. 
He went on: 

“The basic malaise, for which there is no single term, 
is the result of the various deprivations suffered by chil- 
dren and their families in crowded, impoverished slum 
areas, in areas of racial tension, in areas where the com- 
munity fails to provide for the basic physical, emotional, 
and educational needs of children. 

“A major difficulty is that we are inclined to take this 
hasic social illness for granted, as inevitable, but when 
one of the symptoms comes to our notice, such as an out- 
hreak of gang warfare or drug addiction, there is a some- 
what frenzied effort to deal with the presenting symptom 
while continuing to ignore the basic problem.” 


The proceedings of the conferences record the searches 
or explorations of a group of informed and concerned 
persons, including physicians, social workers, and clergy- 
men. Rev. Charles T. Bridgeman, representing Bishop 
Donegan of the Episcopal Diocese of New York, reported 
sending a series of questions to 217 Episcopal clergymen 
in the diocese, and receiving only 76 replies. Some of the 
others simply said: “Of course, we have nothing to do 
with that.” Some 65 said, in effect, “We are very much 
interested, and if there is anything we can do to help, we 
shall be glad to do so.” Apparently the informed clergy- 
men who do have contact with addicts in some numbers 
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find these persons generally isolated from parish life and 
local church services and programs. Many addicts are 
young people who have a religious background of some 
sort, but the churches have not been of help when help 
was needed. Abovt a score of local churches “were in 
areas where our clergy said they were conscious of the 
problem of addiction amongst young people especially. 
... Some had detected the use of drugs at church dances.” 
Others in the conference testified that “the moving of 
deep religious forces might help in rallying the latent 
powers of people who are under treatment.” 

There were words from physicians saying that ‘“‘physi- 
cians alone cannot cope successfully with the problem.” 
Dr. Howard R. Craig, director of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, said that even after thorough treatment, 
when it seems that there has been a return to normal 
health, “ordinarily” the addict “returns to the flame.” In- 
tellectual argument alone does not suffice; redirection of 
emotional states, including religious motivation, leads to 
more positive results. 

The conference proceedings cover such matters as 
availability of the supply of drugs and of the motivation 
to use them; the means of drying up sources of supply ; 
and measures for securing those personal and _ societal 
changes that will lead to less demand for the drugs. 


Child Labor, 1904-1953 


The National Child Labor Committee (419 4th Ave., 
New York 16) celebrates its fiiticth anniversary this 
month. In this period great changes have occurred in re- 
gard to child labor. In 1910, 86 per cent of the children 
under 14 were enrolled in school; in 1950, 96 per cent 
were. In 1910, 860,000 children from 10 to 13 (in round 
numbers) were employed but in 1950 the number was not 
even reported. Seventy-five per cent of the 14 and 15 
year old children were in school in 1910; about 30 per 
cent were employed. In 1950, 93 per cent were in school 
and 9.6 per cent were employed. (These figures obviously 
include some who were enrolled in school.) There is a 
still greater change among the 16 and 17 year olds. In 
1910 only 43 per cent were in school. In 1950, 74 per cent 
were in school and 29 per cent were employed. 

Among the outstanding developments since 1904 have 
been the establishment of the federal Children’s Bureau in 
1912, the enactment of the two federal child labor laws 
in 1916 and 1919 which were declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, the futile attempt to adopt a Con- 
stitutional amendment giving Congress power to regulate 
child labor, the adoption of the federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in 1938 which included standards for child 
labor in industries in interstate commerce. In 1941 these 
were held constitutional by the Supreme Court. In 1949 
they were amended to apply the 16 year age limit to 
Employment in agriculture during school hours. As of 
1954, 20 states have adopted laws making 16 the minimum 
age for full employment and 14 the minimum for part- 
time but only a few of them apply these standards to 
agricultural employment. 

The 1953 report of the Committee’ notes that the count 
by the Bureau of the Census of employed children is 
nearly a third smaller than that of the regular monthly 
estimate of the labor force. This difference is greatest for 
the younger children and for those in non-agricultural 


1 Young Workers in the United States; Annual Report for the 
year ending September 30, 1953. New York, The Committee, 1953. 
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occupations. The reasons for this discrepancy are being 
studied by the Census Bureau. 

The 14-17 year old population decreased between 1940 
and 1950 but the number of children at work increased. 
“In 1940, one child in every 23 of 14 and 15 years was 
at work; in 1950, one in every 11. For the 16 and 17 
year olds, the change was less: one in every 7 was em- 
ployed in 1940 and one in every 5 in 1950.” This change 
is attributed primarily to a shortage of jobs in early 1940 
and to “a different attitude toward part-time employment 
by high school children and their parents which developed 
during the war years and has continued.” More than a 
million and a quarter of school-age children are now em- 
ployed, according to the Census report. Just under a 
third are in agriculture. This includes unpaid workers 
on the family farms. About 23 per cent (319,041) are in 
wholesale and retail trade; almost four-fifths of these 
are 16 and 17 year olds. The next largest number 
(197,773) are in manufacturing; almost two-thirds are 
16 and 17 year olds. This includes 52,405 boys in print- 
ing, publishing, and allied industries who are probably 
mostly newsboys. 

Only 70,035 14 and 15 year olds who were employed, or 
about 17 per cent, were not enrolled in school. About 
three-fifths of these were in rural farm areas. “The 16 
Southern states and the District of Columbia, with only 
36 per cent of the nation’s 14 and 15 year population, have 
68 per cent of all the children of this age out of school 
and at work. ... Nearly half of the 16 and 17 year old 
workers are not enrolied in school. . . . Only 36 per cent 
of the 16 and 17 year old workers out of school were in 
rural areas... .” 

Just over half—51 per cent-—of all the 16 and 17 year 
old workers who were not in school were in the Southern 
states. “More than 360,000 of the 16 and 17 year old 
workers had not completed even one year of high school, 
and nearly 65,000 had had only four years of schooling 
or less. Among the 14 and 15 year old workers, 10 per cent 
—nearly 41,000—had completed only four years of school- 
ing or less.” 

The largest number of children employed and in school 
were working from 15 to 34 hours a week. This includes 
many working reasonable hours and others with heavy 
work schedules. (The National Child Labor Committee 
considers that the maximum working week for children 
in school should be 18 hours for 14 and 15 year olds and 
24 for 16 and 17 year olds.) A large number-—131,000— 
were working more than 35 hours a week and attending 
school. Sixty-eight per cent of the younger group and 
43 per cent of the 16 and 17 year olds are in rural areas 
and presumably doing farm work. 

The National Child Labor Committee is continuing its 
concern for children seriously injured while operating 
farm machinery. From May to September, 1953, 313 
such accidents were reported to the Committee. Of these, 
92 were under 12 years of age; 87 were killed (including 
23 under 12 years) ; 253 were working on tractors. Other 
data indicate that the actual number of accidents is much 
larger. 


“Why People Change” 


“Most changes of personality go on without” the inter- 
vention of clergymen or psychiatrists, in the opinion of a 
physician “whose special interest lies in medical research 
and psychosomatic medicine.” The article quoted, title as 
above, is by Ian Stevenson, in Harper's Magazine, New 
York, December, 1953. Dr. Stevenson studied at McGill 
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and Cornell University Medical College. He teaches at 
the Louisiana State University of Medicine. 

Growth among adults often starts on finding a model. 
“Frequently it is a teacher. Less commonly, | believe, 
it is a clergyman or a psychiatrist.” These are “un for- 
tunately too inaccessible to be of much value to the needy 
multitude.” The clergyman’s separation is often hecause 
of “fantasied elevation of rectitude and moral superiority 
which inhibits free and close relationship between him 
and other persons.” The psychiatrist is separated because 
of his need to charge fees and because of his association 
with severe mental illness. Karl Menninger tells about 
an unlettered attendant in a hospital who was able to 
reach a patient with whom specialists had failed for 15 
years. 

All of which is not to “devalue the contribution of 
psychiatrists to furthering change.” “They work with the 
assumption that everyone has within him a potential for a 
maturity which includes a constructive, hence moral, atti- 
tude toward other persons. They believe that their pa- 
tients will find this maturity if freed from inappropriate 
attitudes carried over from the past... . They can often 
provide patients with an opportunity for self-exploration 
and self-realization which is not available when some spe- 
cial moral or religious doctrine is promoted.” 

The physician is often observing changes in persons. 
“Why they changed is more difficult to understand.” 
Change is ordinarily not rapid or easy. Suffering may 
lead to change, and change to suffering, “and sometimes 
it may be difficult to say which came first.” “St. Augustine 
is an excellent example of one who found a model in 
adulthood and resumed his growth.” 

“Is there other evidence of a force within us tending 
toward personal growth? I think there is some such 
evidence.” \Vith some exceptions, all societies seem “‘to 
have developed ethical ideals of service to others and 
self-sacrifice for the common good which are basically 
similar... . There is further evidence of a potential for 
growth within man in the extraordinary psychic function 
known as conscience... . : Also pertinent is the fact that the 
loving, social, and altruistic qualities of man are seli- 
stimulating by their own activity. When once activated, 
they feed back energy to themselves in an extraordinarily 
dynamic manner, ... ” 


“T am well aware that I have reached no startling or 
even novel conclusion. After all, it was said centuries 
ago that ‘perfect love casteth out fear.’ But we should 
all seek to understand better whatever is within us striv- 
ing for expression. And if some observations of modern 
psychology turn out to agree with anciently held beliefs, 
we should not shrink from this fact. Rather this con- 
cordance should encourage us to search further for those 
human qualities which enable us to change and which. it 
seems, compel us to do so.” 


The Mayor and the Negro Question 


Northern cities are “quite baffled and helpless” by the 
problem of dealing with the migrant Negro, writes Frank 
P. Zeidler, Socialist mayor of Milwaukee, in The Socialist 
Call, (New York) March, 1954. He thinks that “perhaps 
the most critical problems of race relations are emerging 
in Northern metropolitan centers” because of the large- 
scale migration of Negroes to Northern cities. 

The Southern Negro moving North has no place to go 
except the slums. Housing becomes more and more 
crowded. The owners of such buildings “get exorbitant 
rents . . . creating new slums as they go along. .. . In 


some instances in Milwaukee returns run easily above 30 
per cent per year on such property. Overcrowded homes 
soon wear out, especially where the landlord makes no 
repairs and resists all attempts of his tenants or city offi- 
cials to make him to so.” 

When Negroes move out of the slums they usually go 
“into old neighborhoods occupied by whites.” The re- 
action of white owners is “‘a mixture of anger, panic, and 
helplessness. The ‘For Sale’ sign begins to appear all over 
the neighborhood, and the sale is often made to another 
Negro purchaser... . ” 

The Negro community faces “great frustrations. The 
Negro is unwanted, except in slum dwellings and the 
worst taverns. The educated and advanced Negro, par- 
ticularly, has a difficult problem because there is no place 
for him in the slum and none for him outside.”” The un- 
educated Negro city dweller can find only certain jobs. 
When unemployed, he must secure public aid. Many 
whites in Northern cities are loathe to improve the lot of 
the Negro. 

Many white people object to public assistance, any gov- 
ernmental housing, or, even, slum clearance on the theory 
that this will attract still more Negroes. Aldermen do 
not want public housing projects or slum clearance in 
their district because this brings Negroes into previous 
all-white neighborhoods. There is “great undercover re- 
sistance” to the enforcement of housing codes in over- 
crowded Negro areas. “Many persons would prefer to 
leave the slums intact and to enforce a policy of strict 
segregation.” 

The “harassed administrator,” according to the writer, 
can find “almost no organized allies.”” The leaders of the 
cultural minorities “continually stress the duty of the 
white citizens to them, and overlook their own short-com- 
ings.” “Most” of the religious leaders are “worried about 
parishes which are about to be engulfed in all-Negro 
neighborhoods.” “Education” concerning the “equality of 
the races” will not touch the “white property owner who 
finds that a Negro family has moved next to him.” There 
is no aid to be had from the newspapers, or from labor. 
‘“\Vhile many labor leaders are genuinely opposed to racial 
discrimination, rank and file members in many cases feel 
the Negro is a potential competitor for jobs.” 

There are, however, allies: “the courageous and intel- 
ligent members” of the Mayor’s Commission on Human 
Rights and “fundamentally decent people who are coim- 
bating the rumors. ...” 


Farmers Union Appoints Shirley Greene 


Rey. Shirley E. Greene of Merom, Indiana, has joined 
the staff of the National Farmers Union as director of 
inter-group relations. For the past seven years Mr. Greene 
has been the Agricultural Relations Secretary of the Con- 
gregational Christian Council for Social Action. The 
C.S.A. is discontinuing the position of Agricultural Rela- 
tions Secretary for financial reasons, but has requested the 
Connnittee to continue its advisory services to the program. 

The National Farmers Union (Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union) is a general farm organization 
carrying on programs of education, cooperative services 
and political action, with headquarters in Denver. 

Mr. Greene’s work will place primary emphasis on 
co-operation with church groups in the development of 
farm programs which conform to ethical principles and 
represent the broadest public interest. He will work also 
with other groups who share similar objectives. Mr. 
Greene's address for the immediate future will continue to 
be Merom, Indiana. 
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